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Notices  et  Extraits  des  Manuscrits  Medicaiix  Grecsy  Latins^  et 
Frangais  des  Prmcipales  Bihliotlieques  de  V  Europe.  Par  le  Dr 
Ch.  Daremberg.  I.  Partie,  Manuscrits  Grecs  d’Angleterre. 
Paris,  1853. 

(Euvres  d’Orihase.  Texte  Grec  en  grande  partie  inedit.  Traduit 
pour  le  premier  fois  en  Fran9ais  avec  une  Introduction.  Tome  2d. 
Par  les  Docteurs  Bussemaker  et  Daremberg.  Paris,  1854. 

The  medical  profession  in  tliis  country  lies  under  obligations  wliicli, 
we  are  sorry  to  say,  it  bas  been  very  dilatory  in  acknowledging,  to 
the  learned  and  enterprising  Dr  Daremberg  of  Paris,  who,  with  a 
degree  of  literary  zeal  seldom  equalled  in  the  present  age,  has  given 
in  the  former  of  these  works  the  results  of  a  thorough  exploration  of 
the  medical  MSS.  in  Greek,  which  lie  unedited  in  the  public  libraries 
of  Great  Britain.  It  cannot  but  appear  remarkable,  since  England 
can  boast  of  so  many  rich  scholarships  and  literary  endowments,  that 
she  should  have  been  obliged  to  devolve  this  task  on  a  foreigner,  but 
when  once  performed,  it  seems  still  more  wonderful  that  noBe  of  our 
classical  or  professional  journals  should  have  proclaimed  the  feelings 
of  gratitude  with  which  such  an  undertaking  had  been  regarded  in 
this  country.  And  yet,  not  only  have  Dr  Daremberg’s  labours  in 
bringing  to  light  the  hidden  treasures  of  our  great  libraries  passed 
unnoticed  by  all  our  quarterly,  monthly,  and  hebdomadal  periodicals, 
but  with  the  exception  of  a  previous  notice  of  the  first  volume  of  his 
Oribasius  in  this  Journal,  we  are  not  aware  that  any  one  of  his 
literary  performances  has  ever  been  brought  into  public  notice 
through  the  influence  of  British  reviewers.  We  regret  that  our 
narrow  limits  in  this  department  do  not  admit  of  our  giving  such  a 
disquisition  at  present  on  the  merits  of  these  works  as  they  are  justly 
entitled  to,  but  we  regard  it  as  a  duty  to  say  a  few  words  in  their 
commendation,  with  the  hope  of  inducing  some  of  our  contemporaries 
to  do  greater  justice  to  them. 

Of  the  former  of  these  works,  indeed,  our  notice  shall  be  very  brief ; 
for,  although  it  contains  much  curious  matter  which  cannot  fail  to 
interest  every  one  who  is  possessed  of  a  minute  acquaintance  with 
ancient  and  mediieval  literature  of  medicine,  we  must  admit  that  it 
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is  not  likely  to  prove  very  attractive  to  the  general  reader,  who  is 
not  qualified  to  appreciate  the  value  of  such  minutiae.  We  may 
just  mention  then  that  it  contains  an  analysis  of  the  more  important 
Oreek  MSS.  connected  with  ancient  medicine,  which  lie  in  the 
libraries  of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  Middlehill,  the  British  Museum,  and 
the  Medical  Society  of  Bondon.  This  examination  of  our  neglected 
storehouses  had  evidently  been  conducted  with  great  care,  ability, 
and  skill,  by  Dr  Daremberg.  At  the  same  time,  since  from  their 
nature  the  contents  of  the  volume  do  not  admit  of  being  stripped  of 
detail,  and^  presented  to  the  reader  in  a  popular  shape,  we  shall  rest 
content  with  having  simply  drawn  the  attention  of  our  learned 
readers  to  the  work  in  question. 

The  other  work  is  not  only  more  attractive,  but  is  of  an  eminently 
practical  stamp ;  for  it  is  rich  in  the  treasures  of  great  facts  and  re¬ 
corded  observations  on  some  of  the  most  important  questions  which 
can  come  under  the  domain  of  our  profession.  The  second  volume  of 
the  works  of  Orihasius^  now  for  the  *first  time  published  in  the 
original,  touches  fully  on  bleeding,  general  evacuations,  the  influence 
of  air  and  climate  on  health,  baths,  and  the  materia  medica.  In  a 
word,  the  volume  contains  an  elaborate  exposition  of  the  opinions  of 
ancient  authorities  on  what  must  be  regarded  as  some  of  the  most 
important  points  of  medical  practice  even  at  this  day.  Considering 
the  lamentable  changeableness  of  professional  views  within  the  last 
twenty  or  thirty  years  on  many  points  connected  with  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  these  remedial  means,  and  the  difficulty  there  often  is  in 
deciding  whether  a  popular  medicine  owes  its  present  reputation  to 
its  virtues  or  to  fashion,  it  is  surely  proper  and  desirable  not  to  neglect 
any  method  of  training  the  mind  at  all  likely  to  improve  its  power 
of  separating  truth  from  error ;  nor  can  too  much  importance  be 
easdy  attached  to  a  work  which,  like  that  of  Oribasius,  embodies 
the  accumulated  results  of  Creek  and  Homan  experience,  in  an  age 
when  the^  human  intellect  had  not  yet  sunk  into  that  miserable  state 
of  imbecility  and  barbarism  with  which  the  civilized  world  was 
destined  soon  after  to  be  overwhelmed.  Here,  indeed,  we  could 
certainly  have  wished  that  our  limits  had  admitted  of  our  giving 
an  abstract  of  ancient  opinions  upon  some,  at  least,  of  these  sub¬ 
jects,  such  as  bleeding  or  baths ;  but — spatiis  inclusus  iniquis,” 

we  must  not  venture  on  any  such  attempt  in  the  hopes  of  doing 
justice  to  it.  ^ 

We  may  mention,  however,  that  Dr  Daremberg  has  added  greatly 
to  the  value  of  his  work,  and  we  should  think  to  its  general  attrac¬ 
tiveness,  by  bringing  the  opinions  of  the  highest  living  authorities  in 
iUance  of  the  present  time  to  bear  on  the  points  of  practice  mooted 
by  his  ancient  authorities  ;  so  tliat  an  intelligent  reader  is  thus 
enabled  on  easy  terms,  and  at  one  view,  to  compare  ancient  and 
modern  opinions  on  some  of  the  most  interesting  subjects  in  practical 
medicine.  That  this  must  afford  a  most  wholesome  exercise  to  the 
mind  of  the  intelligent  physician,  no  one  possessed  of  any  liberal 


spirit  will  venture  to  deny.  And  here  we  would  take  the  opportu¬ 
nity  of  saying,  we  have  often  regretted  that  the  method  of  teaching 
medicine  now  prevalent  in  this  country  is  entirely  dogmatic,  and 
founded  on  a  strict  deference  to  established  authority ;  the  student 
has  such  and  such  opinions  inculcated  upon  him  as  true,  but  in 
general  he  is  not  told  on  what  grounds  his  teacher  upholds  them  to 
be  such,  nor  whether  these  dogmas  be  controverted  in  any  other 
quarter.  One  cannot  but  lament  the  fatal  credulity  and  ill-grounded 
reliance  with  wdiich  the  newly-initiated  in  medicine  thus  begin  the  ex¬ 
ercise  of  their  art,  and  pity  their  first  patients  who  are  so  unfortunate 
as  to  be  the  subjects  on  whom  they  attempt  to  reduce  their  precon¬ 
ceived  opinions  to  practice.  We  have  often  thought,  that  as  in  every 
well  appointed  College  of  Divinity,  there  is  a  Professor  of  Ecclesias¬ 
tical  History,  whose  office  it  is,  or  at  least  ought  to  be,  to  give  a  fair 
exposition  of  by-gone  doctrines,  and  to  state  the  origin  of  those  which 
are  prevalent,  so  in  every  complete  school  of  medicine  there  ought 
to  be  a  Professorship  of  Medical  History ;  or  failing  this,  that  the 
teacher  of  every  branch  in  medicine  ought  to  embody  in  his  prelec¬ 
tions  an  exposition  of  the  views  of  distant  ages  and  countries.  In  short, 
it  would  be  highly  important  that  every  teacher  of  medicine  and 
surgery  were  a  cosmopolite  in  his  own  sphere.  In  this  country 
we  fear  it  is  far  from  being  the  case  at  the  present  day  that  teachers 
are  possessed  of  these  comprehensive  and  liberal  views. 

Looking  to  the  importance  now  attached  to  baths  in  the  practice 
of  medicine,  w^e  would  most  earnestly  call  attention  to  the  excellent 
chapter  on  them  as  given  by  Oribasius,  and  also  to  the  interesting 
annotations  by  the  editor.  There  are  few  subjects  connected  with 
antiquities  on  which  a  larger  amount  of  misapprehension  has  long 
prevailed,  than  on  the  method  of  using  the  public  baths  as  practised 
by  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  With  Dr  Daremberg’s  views  we 
entirely  coincide,  and  shall  here  briefly  state  on  our  own  authority,” 
what  we  believe  to  have  been  the  ancient  process  of  using  the  Thermae. 
The  person  about  to  be  bathed  went  first  into  the  warm  apartment 
called  Apodyterium  or  vestry,  where  he  left  his  clothes,  and  imme¬ 
diately  passed  into  the  Laconicum,  an  apartment  filled  with  vapour 
or  dry  heated  air,  where  he  was  shampooed  secundum  artem;  he  then 
went  into  the  Caldarium  or  hot  bath,  where  he  remained  for  a  longer 
or  shorter  time  according  to  his  taste  ;  and  leaving  it,  he  took  a 
plunge  into  the  cold  bath,  which  was  close  to  the  vestry ;  and  then 
being  well  rubbed,  first  with  towMs,  and  afterwards  with  fragrant 
oils,  he  resumed  his  clothes.  One  need  scarcely  remark  how  appli¬ 
cable  this  process  must  have  been  to  almost  all  ages  and  circum¬ 
stances.  Tlie  directions  for  the  use  of  the  cold  bath  as  mven  in  an 
extract  from  the  works  of  Agathinus  are  highly  important,  and  even 
in  an  age  of  hydropathic  experience,  little  further  remains  to  be 
added  regarding  its  uses.  A  curious  account  is  given  (x.  8)  of  a 
remedial  process  now  entirely  obsolete,  we  mean  le  hain  du  sahle,  or 
sand  bath.  It  appears  to  have  been  principally  practised  in  hot 
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climates,  but  with  a  little  contrivance  it  could  of  course  be  easily 
applied  at  any  time,  or  in  any  place.  It  consisted  in  covering  up  the 
affected  limb,  or  even  the  whole  body,  except  the  head,  with  sand 
heated  by  the  sun,  a  process  which  is  said  to  have  been  very  effi¬ 
cacious  in  provoking  copious  perspiration.  It  was  applied  in  affec¬ 
tions  of  the  chest,  gout,  anasarca,  and  other  chronic  diseases.  By 
the  way,  we  have  often  wondered  that  the  vapour  bath  should  be  so 
sparingly  used  in  this  country  for  the  cure  of  anasarca,  and  other 
cognate  diseases.  On  the  passage  of  Oribasius  (p.  469)  where  the 
vapour  bath  is  so  recommended,  Dr  Daremberg  says  in  his  annotations 
that  the  efficaciousness  of  vapour  baths  in  anasarca  is  confirmed 
by  modern  observation ;  that  anasarca  connected  with  albuminous 
nephritis,  and  which  often  proves  fatal,  can  only  be  cured  by  the 
use  of  the  vapour  bath.”  The  ancients  also  had  recourse  in  such 
cases  to  a  process  similar  to  the  dry  air  bath  of  the  moderns  (p,  468). 
Another  of  the  ancient  modes  of  applying  the  bath  for  the  cure  of 
diseases,  consisted  in  adding  about  a  sixth  part  of  oil  to  the  water  in 
the  bath.  It  was  called  the  bath  of  oil,  and  was  used  to  relieve  the 
effects  of  lassitude,  and  other  chronic  pains. 

It  is  not  solely,  however,  nor  indeed  principally  with  the  view  of 
attracting  distinction  by  restoring  forgotten  remedies,  that  we  would 
recommend  the  pages  of  Oribasius  to  the  attention  of  our  contempora¬ 
ries,  but  because  we  regard  the  study  of  ancient  literature  in  all  its 
departments  as  a  process  of  mental  culture  highly  calculated  to  guard 
its  possessor  from  the  dangerous  bias  of  prevalent  errors.  That  there 
are  at  the  present  time  many  professional  doctrines,  sanctioned  by 
authority,  and  recommended  by  fashion,  which  will  require  in  the  end 
to  be  abandoned  as  erroneous,  few  physicians  of  sober  judgment  will 
hesitate  to  admit ;  and  surely  he  who  is  thoroughly  instructed  in  the 
rise,  progress,  and  decay  of  similar  doctrines  in  former  ages,  will  be 
more  likely  to  keep  his  mind  aloof  from  the  dangerous  contagion  of 
error,  than  he  who  has  never  learned  a  lesson  from  the  wisdom  and 
follies  of  our  forefathers.  Such  a  one  will  receive  with  considerable 
hesitation  the  reports  industriously  circulated  and  greedily  swallowed 
of  the  marvellous  efficacy  of  some  new  remedy,  more  especially  if  it 
be  impossible  to  trace  any  obvious  connection  between  the  physiolo¬ 
gical  action  of  the  vaunted  medicine  and  tlie  remedial  powers  which 
it  is  held  to  possess.  For  example  :  is  there  any  person  possessed 
of  a  sober  judgment  and  familiar  with  the  history  of  medicine,  who 
can  doubt  for  a  moment  that  the  medical  powers  of  cod-liver  oil 
have  been  much  over-rated  of  late  years  ?  We  do  not  mean  to  deny 
that  in  constitutional  emaciation,  especially  when  connected  with 
tuberculosis,  many  patients  are  benefited  by  it.  But  the  practice 
now  so^  prevalent  of  administering  it  indiscriminately  in  almost 
every  disease  of  an  obstinate  nature,  we  hold  to  be  the  result  of 
mere  fashion  and  popular  delusion,  and  to  be  capable  of  raising  it 
in  the  estimation  of  the  ignorant  and  credulous  to  the  rank  of  a 
'panacea.  In  this  case  a  physician  skilled  in  the  history  of  his  pro- 
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fessioiij  will  season  liis  confidence  in  the  new  remedy  with  a  suitable 
admixture  of  scepticism,  when  he  recals  to  mind  the  high  reputation 
once  enjoyed  by  other  medicines  now  little  esteemed,  such  as  the 
viper’s  flesh,  the  Millepedes,  and  the  Bezoar  stone  of  the  Greeks, 
Bomans,  and  Arabians.  But  we  must  cut  these  reflections  short, 
and  hasten  to  a  conclusion. 

With  regard  to  the  editorial  merits  of  this  volume,  we  need  only 
say  that  they  are  fully  equal  to  those  of  the  first  volume,  previously 
noticed  by  us.  A  correct  text,  beautiful  print,  good  paper,  vanm 
lectiones  at  the  foot,  and  at  the  conclusion  most  valuable  annotations 
embracing  philological  and  professional  matters  of  the  highest  im¬ 
portance,  what  more  could  we  desire  in  a  perfect  edition  of  an  ancient 
author?  We  sincerely  wish  Dr  Daremberg  and  his  coadjutor  great 
success  in  their  laborious  and  useful  undertaking,  and  trust  that  their 
example  will  rouse  the  profession  in  this  country  to  similar  exertions 
in  the  cause  of  ancient  literature.  So  important  do  their  services 
appear  to  us,  that  in  our  opinion  no  physician  has  a  right  to  regard 
himself  as  being  properly  acquainted  with  the  standard  literature  of 
the  day,  provided  he  has  never  directed  his  attention  to  the  labours 
of  Daremberg  and  Bussemaker. 
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